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GOETHE'S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790,) 
' "IN RLEGIAC VERSE. 


_* altel 
Money spent, and time as well— 
How — this littie book will tell. 
T “a “xxi. 
Jupiter Piuvits, thouthisday/ait a God mostibenignant, 
Giving a manifold boon,-—-giving it all at.a time; 
Venice gets something to» drink,—-on, the fields thou -hestowest new 
ee A ane Sell yer 
Many an Epigratn, t80, giv'#t thou ‘to this little book. 
4 i = HH ’ nb 
" XXHI. 


ef 


Keep on pouring thy hardest, expel those frogs in red mantles ; 
Water the thirsty land, making the brocoli. grow ; 

Only pray don’t over-water this book ; let it be as a bottle 
Fill’d with arrack,—let all makethemselves punch to their taste. 


rig yyy + 
» & , dak we ; Fi gi : 
YonpeER church is entitled “‘ St. John in the Mud;”’ let it be so. 
Venice, with. still more right, call I “‘ St, Mark in the Mud.” 
vy) RXVe 


Ir thou hast visited Baiz, thou knowest thé.sea a fishes 
Here stands Venice; thou now Knowest the ots tha the frogs. 
J. 0. 





A SLERTER, FROM BERLIOZ, ;5 

Dear D-my:b.send you. herewith an article.destined for the 
Journal des Debats, on the ~opening of the Opera, which took 
place on Friday” last.: “Translate jt,,and insert it in your 
journal, if you think it worth the trouble. There is no means 
of saying here the least thingy eidowed with an appearance of 
reason on this grand diable du Theatre de la Nation. The 
director, or the nation, or perbaps,both together, would become 
red in the face with anger. Thenation would instanter regard 
me as a false friend, and the director as a bad citizen, 
Nevertlieless; I“ am sadly affected by the deplorable state in 
which I find music and musicians in Paris after my long 
absence. All the theatr dosed; all the artists ruined, all 
the professors idle, all’ the.pupilg “@bsent, the poor pianists 
playing eonatas in the ptblic thor res, historical painters 
sweeping the streets, architects employed in making. plaster 
for the national bal shage, &e., &e., | Ahi!| ¢ertes, one must 
indeed have a heart ill-placed and very hard not to compas- 
s‘onate, such miserys whieh, moreoversevery-one'partakes, and 
of which nd Bh he beac the’erd. “The National Assembly 
has just voted.copsiderable sums to facilitate ther reopening 
of the theatres;and'to accord *pésides-some™ slight=aid ‘to’ the 
most humble of our artists. But imagine their destitute con- 
dition.(only to speak of musicians); some'of-the first violi 





at the” Opera ‘on stsiy'Qf 900, fetch L286) per afnum ! 
to this time they could: manage 'to exist, by~giving 
lessons’; but, Withdut committing extrat ces (sans. 


Up’ to 


faire 


de folie’), yo nay suppose that’ they could never be in a 
condition te purehase castles with their. savings, Without 
pupils, what, must» becom, ofthese wretched musicians? 
They wil not be transpo althéugh many of them have no 
other chance of gaining bread but.’ America, the Indies, or 
Sydney, »Txansportation eosts;Government too much; to 
obtain its advantages, they must; fitstohave been deserved, 
andall,our, artists, have aided, jn ,assaulting the : barricades. 
Say if, in the midst,of -thisfearful confounding of right and 
wrong, of true and; false, in speaking) this language where 
most.of the words. are tortured. from,their.real,, meaning, is it 
notenough to drive'owe mad ?°"" *° wee 

A society has just been formed to give, in the splendid 
locale of the Jardin d"Hiver.” grand corcerts, the réceipts of 
which shall be divided among the executants. The price of 
entry is moderate, Heaven grant that the, undertaking may 
succeed! It is not more than*ten ‘Yeats ago when the French 
people paid for the pleasur! of heating Music; some time 
later they only listened to that»which )\was» offered them gra- 
tuitously ; at’present: I doubt ifiauditors can be obtained gratis 
—that is without paying them. Farewell! My discussion with 
the Director of: the Dheutrevde la. Nation* had put me in 
somewhat of a good humour, and now, behold the gloomy 
ideas which once more fly tome with all the strength of their 
dark wings,—Your’s ever, Hector Bertioz. 


* Alluding to the feuilleton in the Journal des Debats, of July 26th, 
of which this letter and the article following fornia part.—Ep. M. W. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 22, 

Tur Opera opened its doors yesterday,evening. Towards 
the middle of the evening the theatre was full. The audience 
appeared occupied with anything vather ‘than with Robert le 
Diable. The conversation between the acts was elevated to 
an unaccustomed diapason, and produced.such a noise as 
might he imagined on*the Bourse. Duting the execution 
even of the most admired morcéaua in Meyerbeer's Opera, 
those who were anxious to hear had often the greatest diffi- 
culty to obtain silence from their neighbours. The orchestra 
was not ‘well in tune, the chorus was not well in voice, the 
corps de ballet \eapt here and there, without ensemble and out 
of time—every one appeared triste, and out of spirits, Alizard, 
nevertheless,. performed the part of Bertram with care and 
ability ; his voice. is more beautiful. than ever—-too beautiful, 
indeed, for certain phrases, such as that’ of the rte without 
accompaniments, ‘Fatal moment!” a parte, which he ought 
to-sing mezza voce. M. Gueymard’ (Robert) is a student but 
recently emancipated from the elasses of the Conservatoire. 
If I were not afraid of advancing one of those commonplaces 
which are ‘invariably used on such occasions, for the sake of 





giving oneself a dictatorial air, 1 should say that he has 
much. to acquire, and.that persevering study, to render his 
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vocalisation more facile, and to acquire steadiness of tone, 
may be indicated to him as an absolute necessity. I prefer, 
however, recording the fact, as true as it is rare, of the force, 
extent, and faithfulness of his voice—a tenor full and resonant, 
from which every sound issues promptly and without effort, 
the A natural from the chest being given with as much ease 
as the D of Lablache. 

Mdlle. Grimm* debuted in the part of Alice. Ske deserved 
and obtained every species of encouragement. She has a fine 
voice, of afresh and agreeable quality, with sufficient power 
even for the Opera. Her execution generally is careful, if not 
encrgetic. She must, however, take special pdins to conquer 
her chief defect—a tendency to sing too loud. I advise her 
also to endeavour to emit the sounds with more spontaneity, 
without taking so much time as indicates a prevalent sluggish- 
ness of voice, or, rather, an ill-dissimulated difficulty in using 
it, which it seems to me it is not impossible to conceal where 
it is indispensable. .dl!e, Grimm met with decided success. 

The dancers, the comparses, the processioners, and the cho- 
risters, who fill the stage in the finale of the third act, pre- 
served their laudable habit of conversing aloud with each 
other, so that the murmur of female voices passed over the 
orchestra to the furthest extremities of the salle. This is 
really insupportable. But there are so many other things at 
the Opera that one is compelled to endure ! 

* * * * * 


The charming opera of Reber,t La Nuit de Noel, which I 
hope to see reproduced one of these days at the Opera Comique, 
is on sale at Riehaut’s. If any of those who were wont to 
purchase music still exist, here is a score, for which, in spite 
of the extreme hardness of the times, it would be well worth 
while to suspend for an instant the vigorous economy generally 
adopted. Hector Berttoz. 


* From the Opera Comique. 
+ One of the most admirable composers resident in Paris. 





MASSOL. 


Tere is every hope that this accomplished singer will be 
retained at one of the Italian Operas next season. Such a 
voice and such a talent will not be lost sight of by the spirited 
directors of these immense establishments. In certain réles 
M. Masso! has no superior now upon the stage, We hear it 
is the intention of the accomplished barytone to pass the 
winter in Italy for the purpose of studying some of the Italian 
svores in order to be ready for next season when his services 
will be required. 

At a recent concert given in Manchester, our correspondent 
informs us that M. Massol produced a most powerful effect in 
the cavatina from La Favorila, Vogel’s Le Dernier Jugement, 
and the duet, ‘‘ La ci darem,”’ with the accomplished Madame 
Dorus Gras, the “ fair star” of the concert. The oftener 
M. Massol is heard the more he is liked; whilst his fine 
bell-toned voice goes to the heart of the unlearned, his chaste 
and energetic style of singing appeals to the more refined taste 
of the Cognoscenti. 





VINCENT WALLACE. 


Reports now are generally circulated that Mr. Bunn has 
taken Covent Garden for the winter season for English opera. 
The company—instrumental and vocal—it is affirmed, will 
comprise all the available talent in the country. Among the 





vocalists already mentioned we find the names of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Miss Wallace, Miss Birch, and Miss Miran. 

Among the first original productions of the new company 
will be Mr. Vincent Wallace's opera, Lurline—just eom- 
pleted. This work has been published by Messrs. Cramer 
and Beale, and the foreign copyright sold to the house of 
Diabelli and Co., Vienna. 

Report speaks in the highest terms of Mr. Wallace’s new 
composition. The story upon which the libretto is founded is 
a German legend of exciting interest, and Mr, Fitzball, we 
learn, has worked out the plot with great dramatic skill 
and finesse. 

With respect to the conductor of the new operatic corps at 
Covent Garden rumor is altogether silent. Mr. Costa will 
not undertake the musical directorship of the English opera, 
and Mr. Balfe, we know, from stringent causes, cannot; but 
Mr. Vincent Wallace has been suggested as a gentleman, who 
from his talents and great experience in the orchestra, is fitted 
to occupy the situation. Mr. Wallace, from his earliest years, 
has been accustomed to preside over an operatic band, At 
sixteen years of age he was leader of the orchestra in the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, and filled the post for many years 
with the highest credit. He is an admirable violinist, and 
indeed plays on every instrument in the orchestra. This of 
itself is no small recommendation for the office, as the con- 
ductor should be intimately acquainted with the properties 
and powers of eyery individual instrument, which he can only 
know by playing on them. Mr. Wallace has still further 
recommendations for the musical conductorship of the hew 
English Opera. He is affable and conciliating in manners—= 
a great desideratum, when it is remembered that the conductor 
has to rule over such conflicting elements as constitute the 
materials of an operatic band. 





SUBVENTIONS TO THE FRENCH THEATRES, 


Ir has just been decided by the present Government of 
France, that the following yearly subventions shall be given to 
the different theatres :— 


Fr. 

- To the “ Opera (Theatre de la Nation’) ° 170,000 
» Theatre dela Republique (Theatre Frangais”) 105,000 
» “Opera Comique” ° . 80,000 
2» OR”. ° e ° 45,000 
» *“*Gymnase”’ ° Z 80,000 
» ‘Porte Saint Martin” ° A 35,000 
»  ‘* Vaudeville’’ ‘ . e 24,000 
» ** Variétés”’ Pe e 24,900 
» “Theatre Montpensier” ° ¢ 15,000 
» “AmbiguComique . é - 25,0.0 
» Gait” ° e . e 25,000 
» ‘Theatre Historique” ° : 27,000 
» “Cirque’ . Ps ° F 4,000 
» “Folies-Dramatiques’’ ° ° 11,000 
»  ‘* Délassemens-Comiques”’ : ' 11,000 
» “Theatre Beaumarchais” ‘ é 10,000 
» “Theatre Lazary” - é ° 4,000 
» “Theatre des Funambules” F e 5,000 
» ‘Theatre du Luxembourg” ‘ e 5,000 
» ‘Theatre de la Banlieue ° ° 10,000 
» Hippodrome” ° e ,000 

For contingencies . ’ . ° 10,000 
se \ oases, 
Total ° ; ‘ 680,000 


In spite of this state of the Drama, which looks so well on 

paper, the real posture of theatrical affairs may be gleaned by 

a glance at the letter of M. Hector Berlioz, which will be 
ound at the head of our journal. 
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LESSING’S DISSERTATION ON ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION 
OF TRACEDY. 
Extracted and Translated from the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 


tBarw ody rpaypdla’pinnors mpdfews orovdaias kal redelas, péyebos 
"yovoys, hdvopinp déye, xwpis éxdorov rév dev év roig poplors, 
dieret kai dv & dmwayyeAlas, d¢ «Aéov xal GéBov mepaivovea riy 
Ney tadyroy rabnudror Kddapow.— Aristotle. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of some important and entire action, 
having a cerfain magnitude,—with embellished diction—with different 
fgrms in different parts—represented by means of agents and not by nar- 
tative ;—effecting through pity and fear the purification of such passions. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 467.) 


Bur these observations of Corneille are thoroughly false ; 
and I cannot enough wonder that Dacier, who was generally 
etty attentive to these perversions of the text of Aristotle, 
hich Corneille tried to make for his own purposes, overlooked 
Is greatest perversion of ail. But yet how could he do 
herwise than overlook it, when it never occurred to him to 
consult the philosopher’s own explanation of pity? As I have 
alrea y said, these notions of Corneille’s are thoroughly false. 
Aristotle cannot have meant this, or else we must believe that 
ie forgot his own interpretations; we must believe that he 
could contradict himself in the most palpable manner. If, 
aceording to his doctrine, no calamity that befals another ex- 
cites pity in us, unless it be such an one as we should fear for 
gurselves, it follows that he could nut be satisfied with any 

tion in tragedy which excited pity alone and no fear, for he 

fl not deem the case itself possible, According to his views, 
quch actions did not exist at all, but as soon as an action was 
qapable of exciting our pity, he thought that it must neces- 
sarily excite fear also, or rather, that through this fear alone it 
excited pity ; still less would he imagine actions in a tragedy 
which might excite fear, without, at the same time, awakening 
our pity ; for he was convinced that every thing which excites 
fear for qurselyes must excite our pity, as soon as we see 
gthers threatened or afflicted with it, This is the very case 
with tragedy, where we see all the evils which we fear befalling, 
not ourselyes, but others. 

It is true that, when Aristotle speaks of actions which are 
not guited for tragedy, he often uses the expression, that they 

cite neither pity nor fear. But so much the worse is it, if 

meille allows himself to be misled by this “ neither—nor.” 
These disjunctive particles do not always involye what he 
makeg them inyolye. For if, by using them, we negate two 

more attributes of a certain thing, the point is then, whether 
the attributes can just as well be separated in nature, as we 
can separate them by abstraction, and by means of sym- 
holical expression, though the thing may nevertheless exist, 
whether either of these attributes is wanting or not. If, for 
example, we say of a lady, that she is neither beautiful nor 
witty, we mean to say that we should be satisfied if she were 
only one of the two; for wit and beauty are not only to be 
separated in thought, but are really separate. But when we 
say, “This man believes neither in heaven nor in hell,” do we 
mean then to say that we should be satisfied if he believed in 
one of the two—in heaven without hell, or in hell without 
heayen? Certainly not; for whoever believes in one neces- 
sarily believes in the other. Heaven and hell, punishment 

d reward, are correlative; where one is, the other is also. 

, tg borrow an example from a kindred art, if we say, “ this 
Rebye is good for nothing, since it has neither drawing nor 
coloring,” do we mean to say that for a good picture only one 
of the two is requisite ? this is so clear! 







But suppose the explanation of pity given by Aristotle were 
false? How, if we could feel pity for such evils and cala- 
mities as we need never fear on our own account? 

True, there is no need of any fear on our part, to feel pain 
at the physical evil of a beloved object. This pain arises 
from the mere notion of imperfection, just as our love from a 
notion of perfection in the object ; and from the confluence of 
this pleasure and pain springs that mingled sensation which we 
call pity. 

However, I do not think that I am as yet compelled to give 
up the cause of Aristotle. 

For even if we can feel pity for others, without fear for our- 
selves, it is still unquestionable that our pity, with the addition 
of that fear, is far more lively, strong, and attractive than 
without it. And what hinders us from assuming that the 
mingled feeling at the physical evil of a beloved object, is only 
by the additional fear on our own account increased to that 
degree at which it deserves the name of passion. 

This is actually assumed by Aristotle. He regards pity, 
not according to its primitive emotions, but only so far as it is 
a passion. He does not fail to recognize the former, but only 
denies to the spark the name of the flame. Compassionate 
emotions, without fear for ourselves, he calls “ philanthropy,” 
and it is only to the stronger emotions of the kind, which are 
combined with fear for ourselves, that he gives the name of 
pity. Thus he maintains, indeed, that the calamity of a 
villain excites neither our pity nor our compassion, but he does 
not say that it cannot touch us at all. Even the villain is still 
a man-=is still a being that, with all his moral imperfections, 
still has perfections enough to prevent us from preferring his 
destruction, his annihilation—perfections enough for us to feel 
something like pity, the elements of pity, as it were, when 
this actually befals him. But as we have already said, he 
does not call this compassionate feeling “ pity,” but “ philan- 
thropy.” ‘*No villain,’ he says, “must be moved from 
unhappy into happy circumstances; for that is the most un- 
tragical thing that can happen, since it wants everything which 
it should have, awakening neither philanthropy, pity, .or fear. 
Moreover, there must be no thorough villain who is moved 
from happy into unhappy circumstances; for an event of the 
sort may indeed excite philanthropy, but cannot arouse either 
pity or fear." [| know nothing more bald or absurd than the 
ordinary translations of the word ‘‘ philanthropy.” In Latin, 
| they give the adjective for it by ‘‘ hominibus: gratum;” in 
French, by “ ce qui-peut faire quelque plaisir ;” and in German 
by “‘ was Vergniigen machen kann.” Goulston alone, as far as 
I can find, seems not to have missed the sense of the philo- 
sopher, for he renders the word ‘‘quod humanitatis sensu 
tangat.” For assuredly this philanthropy, to which the mis- 
fortunes of a villain lay claim, does not mean joy at the 
punishment, which he has deserved, but that sympathetic 
‘feeling of humanity, which, in spite of the notion that his 
sufferings are merited, still, in the moment of suffering, is 
awakened within us. Herr Curtius would limit the compas- 
sionate emotions which we feel for an unhappy villain to a 
certain class of calamities alone. ‘* Those calamities of the 
_ wicked man,” he says, ‘‘ which produce in us neither pity nor 
| terror, must be consequences of his vice ; for if he incurs them 
‘accidentally or innocently, he holds in the heart of the spec+ 
‘tators the privileges of humanity, which does not refuse pity 
‘even to a guilty person who suffers innocently.” But he does 
| not seem to have considered this sufficiently. For even if the 
misfortune which befals the villain is an immediate conse- 
quence of his crime, we cannot refrain from sympathisi 

peer 





with him, at the sight of this misfortune. 
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“ Behold that multitude,” says the author of the “ Letters 
on the Sensations,” which is crowding round a condemned 
criminal. They have learned all the horrors which that wicked 
mortal has perpetrated ; they have detested his course of life, 
and perhaps himself also. Now he is dragged fainting and 
disfigured to the fearful scaffold. People force their way 
through the crowd, raise themselves on tip-toe, clamber roofs, 
on purpose to see his face distorted by the signs of death. His 
sentence is pronounced ; the executioner approaches; a single 
moment will decide his fate. Now, how anxiously do the 
hearts of all wish that he was pardoned. He? That object 
of their abhorrence, whom, a moment before, they would have 
condemned to death ? Why is a beam of human kindness now 
stirring within them? Is it not the approach of the punish- 
ment, the aspect of the most horrible physical calamity, that 
can, as it were, reconcile us with an abandoned villain, and 
gain for him our love? Without love, it would be impossible 
for us to feel pity for his fate.” 

And it is this very love— this love for our fellow-men, 
which we shall never thoroughly lose under any circumstances ; 
which glows on inextinguishable, under the ashes with which 
it is covered by other and stronger feelings ; and, as it were, 
only waits for a favorable breeze of pain and misfortune 
to burst out into a flame of pity; it is, I say, this very love 
which Aristotle designates by the name of philanthropy. We 
are right, if we include it under the name of pity. But 
Aristotle was not wrong in giving it a peculiar name, to dis- 
tinguish it from the highest degree of compassionate feeling, 
in which, by the intervention of a probable fear for ourselves, 


it beeomes a passion. 
(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 

NO, XCIYV. 
INDIAN PANTHEON, 
VISHNU TO LAKSHMI. 


On! let thy deep black tresses fall around me, 
Concealing ev’ry object from my sight, 
That I may rest within that blessed night, 

Rapt with the sense that those da:k tresses bound me, 

Oh! let me once forget that fate has crown’d me 
With this bright diadem of endless might ;— 
Fate—I am fate !—1 can create or blight; 

Beyond me there is nought that can confound me ; 

Within myself the mighty laws reside ;— 

The laws that govern e’en my pauseless will, 
Urging me to creation, without rest. 

And it is from myself that 1 would hide— 

In one oblivious moment would be still, 
Calmly reposing, Lakshmi, on thy breast. 


IV. 


N. D. 





“LES HUGUENOTS.” 


Mr. Epitor,—The meritorious performance of this intricate 
and marvellous opera, given by command of the Queen, and 
after only four full rehearsals of principals, chorus and or- 
chestra, fully warrants all the eulogy which critics have 
bestowed on Mr. Costa and the eminent vocalists and instru- 
mentalists engaged in its execution. Happily for the success 
of this opera, three of the principal vocalists had been in- 
structed in the action of the scenes and sung the music before 
the critical audiences of Paris and Berlin, Not so, however, 
with Castellan, Marini and Tamburini, and this fact deserves 
mention, as entitling them to particular commendation. Nei- 
ther in Paris, Brussels, Vienna, nor Dresden, where I have 
Witnessed the performance of les Huguenots did the réle of 





Marcel find so able and characterestic an interpreter—one who 
looked, dressed, acted, and sung the part—as in the hands of 
Signor Marini. The eminently successful rendering of the 
music of Meyerbeer by this basso-profundo, and the difficulty of 
his sustaining with power and certainty of intonation, pro= 
longed phrases of cantabile in the upper register of his 
ponderous voice required in music of Rossini and Verdi and 
other Italian writers, is only another instance of the speciality 
of talent, when properly engaged, being duly appreciated, 
This artist was equally successful in Mozart’s Figaro, in which 
narration, declamation, and intelligence in the action of the 
Drama, as in the réle of Marcel, advantageously exhibited the 
speciality of his talent. Of Tamburini’s noble bearing, and 
delivery of the plot in the conjuration scene, too much praise 
cannot be bestowed. As the action of this scene is vitally 
important to its success, and as Meyerbeer has here been most 
happy in the character and expression of his melodies, had 
St. Bris fallen to the lot of a less conscientious artist than 
Tamburini, who bears the stamp of a high-born gentleman in 
his natural deportment, I question much if the details of this 
diabolical plot would have been patiently listened to. Of the 
curtailments of chorusses, and patts of finales, some are good, 
others decidedly injurious to the action: it must always be 
borne in mind that by compressing a work of this elaborate 
class, omissions of entire movements destroy contrast of mu- 
sical effect. The omission of Raoul’s original entrée to the 
nobles robs the first scene of, not only a graceful melody 
which Mario would sing with excellent effect, but deprives the 
spectator and auditcr of comprehending an essential feature 
of the Drama capitally expressed by Meyerbeer, viz.—the 
scoffs and jeers of the reckless nobles, set off with the modest 
request of the poor soldier Huguenot to be admitted their 
guest. The haughty pride of these catholics, and their sneer- 
ing remarks, expressed in a choral accompaniment to Raoul’s 
air d’ entré, being positively necessary for the due appreciation 
of the contrast of the action and music beginning the finale. 
Here, on the discovery of the royal signet and hand-writin 

of the Queen, the proud nobles, one and all, proffer to Rao 

their humblest services; this scene, like many others, in the 
hurry of producing the opera for the royal visit, suffers ma- 
terially for want of more refined expression and intelligible 
action. The incidents of the Drama are all so interesting, 
various and important, that I am not surprized to find defects 
which time and extra rehearsals alone could have prevented ; 
and although the prominent beauties of this grand lyrical 
drama never fail to produce on its hearers a profound and 
lasting impression, I do trust that on its re-production in 
future seasons I may have the pleasure of witnessing its per- 
formance perfected in the action of the secondary réles and 
chorus, and the restoration of much music, the omission of 
which greatly mars the ‘completeness of the effect of many 
important. scenes of dramatic interest. 1 rejoice to hear, on 
all sides, that the success of this opera has fully realized my 
predictions expressed only a month ago, that a fine work, 
produced with integrity, and attention to ensemble, cannot fail 
to attract a numerous and an intelligent public, willing to ap- 
preciate its manifold beauties. It is much to be regretted 
that this opera was not produced for the debdt of Madame 
Viardot, as originally contemplated : as it is, however, -I and 
every admirer of Les Huguenots must feel grateful for the 
command and good taste of the Queen, having occasioned 
extraordinary efforts to bring out this opera at a time when 
the old repertoire seemed exhausted ; and novelty was so much - 
desired.—I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 
Joun Etxa, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


’ On Saturday, Mademoiselle Sofie Cruvelli made her first 
appearance as Abigail, in Verdi's Nino, and achieved a most 
triumphant success. In her assumption of this difficult role, 
this most delightful singer developed an energy, and a know- 
ledge of stage effect which more than realised our predictions 
in her favour, in the flattering account which it was our 
pleasure to render of her performance in another of Verdi's 
flashy operas, Ernani. 

' The cast of the other parts was the same as at the beginning 
of the season, including Colletti as Nino, MdHe. Vera as 
Fenena, Belletti as Orotaspe, and Cuzzani as Idaspe. The 
general performance of the Opera was exceedingly effective, 
and"the charming Cruvelli added another laurel to her brow. 

The first act of the Opera was followed by the Quatre 
Saisons, and the introductary tableau of Esmeralda termi- 
nated the entertainments of the evening. It was Carlotta 
Grisi’s last appearance, and the inimitable danseuse was feted 
accordingly. Honors were showered upon her. 

On Tuesday Nino was repeated, and Cruvelli’s success was 
confirmed. The opera went off, from beginning to end, with 
great spirit; the strength of the cast, and the energetic con- 
ducting of Balfe, who triumphantly led his ‘ seventy” 
through Coventry, carrying off Verdi on the wings of resolu- 
lution in spite of the innate dulness of his melancholy muse. 

After the opera, Perrot’s brilliant divertissement (produced 
the season before last) Le Jugement de Paris, in which occurs 
the magnificent Pas des Déesses, was revived, and executed 
with great spirit by Cerito, Marie Taglioni, and Rosati. Marie 
Taglioni proved herself worthy of her name, and danced the 
part originally composed for her illustrious relative in a style 
that won her golden opinions. Among the sidera minora we 
must specialise Mdlle. Ausundon, the young and rising dan- 
seuse, whose budding talent we have on more than one occasion 
so warmly eulogised,—as deserving a word of strong com- 
mendation for the neat and finished manner in which she 
executed the pas assigned to one of the attendant nymphs. 
The other subordinate personages were sustained by Petit 
Stephan, Julien, L’Amoureux, (the Graces,) &c. Cerito was 
in fine force—more graceful, daring, and Bacchante-like than 
ever—and her fine performance for an instant almost caused 
us to banish our regret for the absence of the incomparable 
Carlotta. Rosati was clever and careful, exhibiting more than 
her usual share of ambition and agility ; but she hardly filled 
up the place of Lucile Grahn. Repeated plaudits marked the 
progress of the Pas des Déesses, and each of the three principals 
received her tribute of adulation. All three were forced to 
reeappear at the fall of the curtain. This was the thousand 
and first triumph of Perrot. 

A scene from the Matrimonio Segreto followed, and the 
performances terminated with a scene from Alma, in which 
Cerito and St. Leon danced their admirable Pas de Fas- 
cination. 

On Thursday, a Lind night, the entertainments consisted 
of Lucia di Lammermoor and the Pas de Déesses, 

To-night Mdlle. Lind will essay, for the first time, Grisi’s 
great part of Elvira in I Puritani. Balfe’s Falstaff is, we 
understand, already in preparation, and will very likely be the 
next novelty produced. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Tur success of the Huguenots has surpassed that of any 
opera produced in this country for a longer space than we can 
remember. This success is in a very great degree referable 





to the perfeetion of the performance, and to the acting and 








singing of Pauline Garcia and Mario. The Huguenots of 
itself, without surpassing excellence in the representation, could 
never hope for the enormous success it has obtained at the 
Royal Italian Opera. We had a proof of this when the 
Brussels Company performed the opera some few years ago at 
Drury Lane, in a manner that was certainly more than credit- 
able. All the principal artists were perfect in their parts, 
having played in the opera times out of number; the chorus, 
mostly Belgians, were also quite aw fait in the music, and 
such as were drafted from our English choral ban:s had the 
benefit of frequent rehearsals, and the orchestral force was by 
no means despicable. The Huguenots, however, had no great 
success. It ran some few nights, was received with much 
applause, but excited no furore, and drew no houses. It were 
easy, were it prey i to point out the causes of the more bril- 
liant triumph of the Huguenotsat the Royal ItalianCompany. In 
point of fact, the Huguenots has achieved a greater success 
for the management than any opera that has hitherto been 
produced. This is not altogether attributable to the superiority of 
the music, for we could name several operas of the Royal 
Italian Opera repertoire to which we could hardly think of 
comparing the work of M. Meyerbeer, great as it is. 

And now let us hazard a few words respecting the music of 
this chef-d’ceuvre of the illustrious composer. Should our 
readers require a more minute notice of the Huguenots than 
we can afford in our columns, we refer them to the enthusiastic 
analysis of the work by Mr. Ella, in Mr. Gruneisen’s} ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of Meyerbeer,” published at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Mr. Ella’s Analysis appeared originally in a series of letters in 
the Musical World, and was published directly after the pro- 
duction of the Huguenots at the Royal Academy of Paris in 
1836. 

Having heard the performance of the Huguenots three times 
at the Royal Italian Opera, we are now more competent to 
form an opinion of its merits. 

To an ear accustomed to the melodic phrases, rhythmical 
proportions, and natural harmonies of the Italian operas, the 
music of the Huguenots will seem, at a first hearing, over- 
strained and unsatisfactory. The form and construction 
of the Italian school is departed from, and an effort at origi- 
nality impresses itself upon the listener. Tune, which is the 
very essence of all lyric works, appears to have been dispensed 
with, and sentiment, the principal object of most writers for 
the stage, is but slightly manifested. All the power of the 
writer seems concentrated in the development of his chorusses, 
and the music assigned to the principal singers appears to have 
been considered of secondary,’ or, rather, of no importance. 
No pleasing arias, no striking duéts, no brilliant cavatinas are 
exhibited. Simplicity is eschewed altogether ; and where 
nothing grand is to be enforced, no, effect is produceths: 

Something of these opinions.remains after a rat hing, 
but most of them vanish as the ear beeomes familiar ; ‘the 
music. Phrases, which at first were considered harsh and farced, 
become pleasing on repetition. Harmanic combinations, which 
were found intricate and purportless, are recognised as clear 
and fraught with meaning. Acquaintance is certainly favor- 
able to the Huguenots ; and it was not without some reason 
that M. Meyerbeer told Mr. Ella he should hear his opera 
six times. We are nevertheless satisfied that the /Tu- 
guenots can never become a popular work—at least in this 
country. Its enormous success—a success achieved on the 
first night of its representation, when not ten in one haudred 
of the hearers could properly appreciate the music—must be 
attributed to a performance universally pronounced short of 


} miraculous, The production of M. Meyerbeer’s opera has set 
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jusical London in a ferment, Nothing is talked of but the 

Tuguenots at Covent Garden. The stranger’s nose in Schwart- 
zenburg’s Tale in “ Tristram Shandy,” hardly gave rise to 
more talk. Wherever you go, east or west, north or south ; 
whether you find yourself a speculator at Goodwood Races, or 
a spectator at Lord’s Cricket Ground; whether you associate 
with Aristocrats, mingle with the Mediocracy, er herd with 
the Mob, still the ery is, ‘The Huguenots!”—‘“‘ Have you 
heard it ?’—" Have you seen it?’—‘Is it not immense— 
prodigious— wonderful—impossible ?”—“ Is not Pauline Gar- 
cia sublime, and Mario transcendant ?”—'* Has not the per- 
formance surpassed all performances ?” &c., &c., &c. 

Yes; the success has been achieyed by the Royal Italian 
Opera corps, and M. Meyerbeer must repose on his secondary 
laurels. 

Let us, notwithstanding, give the composer all his due. 
The Huguenots is, perhaps, the greatest work, in point of 
dramatic effect, that was ever written. The fourth act—the 
third of the Royal Italian Opern version, is a chef-d’@uvre of 
dramatic writing from beginning toend. Nothing can surpass 
this grand and powerful scene, which really approaches the 
sublime. We shall here quote a passage from Mr. Ella’s 
Analysis, which will afford the reader an excellent notion of 
the means by which the composer has produced his effects, 
and point out to him the immense difficulty which had to be 
surmounted by the executants. We shall take the passage 
referring to the grand chorus, following the Benediction des 
Potgnards, 


“The harmonies of this chorus, occasionally harsh, with vocal parts 
in syncopations, and fragments of awfully intricate intervals, are fright- 
fully difficult for execution, but well suited to express the infuriated 
zeal of the hot-headed bigots ; and sung with all the suitable action of 
the scene, the fout-ensemble is immensely overpowering. The splendid 
vocal and orchestral combination which is produced, aided by the inci- 
dents of the drama, at the close of this scene, utterly defy any attempt 
on my part to convey an adequate notion of its results, ‘The means 
employed in the orchestra ere perfectiy legitimate, yet nothing was ever 
heard more astounding, more puzzling, to a musician, than the crescendo 
of this final chorus, as if supernatural aid were required to turn every 
instrument into a firebrand, and frighten one out of propriety! Let me 
first account for a part of this mystical influence, and then appeal to my 
imaginative readers to associate the incidents of the drama with it, The 
six-eight allegro merges into common time with an emphatic unison on 
the dominant note to the tonic, E major, in crotchets, accompanied by 
quavers in triplets; then is sung /ortissimo, by all the voices, in unison, 
the same melody as that addressed to Nevers by St. Bris, whilst the canto 
is delivered with increased encsgy, ‘avec exaltation,’ two-thirds of the 
p-wer of the orchestra is employed in slow majestic triplet accompani- 
meu.t of full harmony, the remainder, the ponderous basses, wind and 
stringed, ascending chromatically, in triplets, each alternate bar, with a 
crescendo, the power of which, as I have before stated, puzzles the most 
skilful critics; some attributing its effects to one cause, some to another; 
but which is simply this—‘on reaching the climex, the crescendo is 
augmented by the trille of a muffled side-drum, whose powerful and rapid 
articulation strikes terror in the very heart of the orchestra, and whose 
quality of tone, amalgamating so congenially with the other drums, 
naturally enough escapes detection ;’ nor until Meyerbeer told me of 
its use, had I any idea of such an instrument being in the orchestra. 
In spite of the success of these musical combinations, it is impossible 
to divest one’s self of the impression of the action of the scene, where, 
having knelt down to receive their benediction, the people, seconded by 
the monks and chiefs, rush forward to the front of the stage, at the 
moment of each crescendo, brandishing their poinards with savage 
gesticulation. This movement terminates with a diminuendo, the people 
retiring; the whole voices exclaiming, fortissimo—* Dieu 1: veut,’ the 
hasses ending pianisimo, with good effect on the dominant, falling to the 
E ‘a minwit.’ Thus ends this most wonderful scene, which Malibran 
declared to me, made more impression upon her than any dramatic 
exhibition she had ever witnessed.” 


The duet which follows this scene is intensely dramatic ; 
and from first to last impresses itself powerfully on our minds, 








After having heard this exciting duet,and feeling its power 
over ourselves, we should have been inclined to think that 
melodic beauty, if not incompatible with dramatic vigor, 
tended to enervate scenes of grandeur and passion, did wé 
not call to our recollection the trio in Guillaume Tell, the last 
scene of Norma, and other portions of Italian Ye which 
exhibit intensity of passion, exemplified in most armonious 
phrase. At the same time it must be owned that the fo 
and body of the generality of Italian melodies, do no 
assimilate themselves strongly with the truthful expression 
the sterner feelings. Rossini, himself, too often sins b 
substituting a melting strain for some more powerful exponen 
of passion. This is invariably the case, when we find him 
writing with little higher aini than to tickle the eats of his 
Italian auditors. In Guillaume Tell we find no such 
obsequiousness to popular favor. He writes to please the 
many, and to obtain the acclamations of the judicious few, 
To achieve this object which, in out judgment, is, or should 
be, the end of all composition, is not in the genius of 
Meyerbeer. Had the composer of the Huguenots been givei 
so rigid and unmalleable a subject as Semiramide, or even. one 
80 trite and common as Guillaume Tell, we feel assuted hé 
would not have produced a work that could outlive its infaie 
Meyerbeer’s genius can grapple best with the more forcible 
feelings of the mind. He is greatest on great occasions, 
and this must remain his highest eulogy. His talents ate not 
universal. His invention is not always felicitous, and is too 
frequently forced and elaborated. He wants spontaneity, 
and sometimes marrs a subject which might seem spontaneous 
by an unnecessary overloading, or garnishing of orchestration, 
We do not go the length to say that, Meyerbeer is destitute of 
tune. Far from it. His Robert le Diable abounds ih inelody, 
as do many of his earlier works. Even in the Huguenots, 
we find some motives of great melodic beauty : witness tha 
most expressive bit of Cantabile, so exquiitely Ming b 
Pauline Garcia, commencing “Ah! lingrato d’offesa mortale } 
the subject of the septet in the duet scene; alsd that of the 
chorus of bathers and a few others. But certainly the im- 
pression derived from the Opera, independent of its dramat 
power, is one of heaviness. Off the stage, the music, general 
spéaking, would be meagre, and off the stage, perhaps, Would bé 
the best way to test music on its proper merits. However, 
he who writes for the stage has no need td Idok to thé 
contingencies of drawing rooms, and concert rooms. It is 
his business and his purpose to produce his effects on the 
stage by dramatic means, without any prospective contider 
ation beyond. Meyerbeer has undoubtedly immense powets 
in dramatic composition, and by whatever means these aré 
produced, they er.itle him to be placed at the head of a peculiat 
school of lyric writing. 

Having said thus much of Mons. Meyerbeér, which is 
more than we intended saying, and yet less than we would 
wish to say, it is necessary we should allude to the two per- 
formances of the Huguenots which have taken place within 
the week. : 

The second performance, on Saturday, brought as crowded 
an audience as the first with the aid of Majesty itself. The 
royal box was permitted to remain undisturbed in all its 
gorgeous magnificence, in compliance, as was stated in the 
bills, with the wishes of numerous subscribers. We have no 
doubt but that several were attracted to.the theatre by the 
hope of feasting their eyes with the very identical box in 
which sat, sumptuously canopied and round-blazoned a 
form of Our and Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victor B, 
and Prince Albert, with the Suite standing sweetly the while, 
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identically illuminated—the box, not the Suite—decorated 
and garnished ; and that after the performance neither Meyer- 
beer, nor Pauline Garcia, nor Mario, nor Marini, nor ‘T'am- 
burini, nor Tagliafico, nor Castellan, nor Alboni, nor the band, 
nor the chorus, nor Costa, furnished such pregnant topic for 
conversation, as the box with its glittering splendors, its 
sitin linings flushed with gold and roses, its Indian hangings, 
fretted and. trimmed with lace, its velvet canopy and the 
crown supported by silver spears, and the chairs of state, 
which seemed, like Juliet’s beauty, 
“Too rich for use, for earth too dear.” 


Woe upon the performance and the performers had the royal 
box not fronted the stage. Had it been placed in the 
situation of Her Majesty’s box, when all gazers might behold 
it as they sat, it would have drawn all eyes that way, and 
have drowned success. But to the performance. 

And here let us acknowledge the great injustice done to the 
amiable and intelligent Madame Castellan, whom, from some 
unaccountable oversight, we forgot to notice in our last week’s 
report. This is the less excusable, since Madame Castellan’s 
performance Was o¢ of considerable merit, and elicited great 
applause. The part of Marguerite de Valois was written ex- 
pressly by Meyerbeer for Madame Dorus Gras, one of the 
most florid singers that ever appeared on the boards of the 
Opera; and the accomplishing such music after an artist who 
obtained the most triumphant success may be pronounced 
Madame Castellan’s greatest vocal achievement. Her first 
aria, ‘‘O vago suol della Turrena,” one involving bravura 
passages of immense difficulty, was given with admirable 
effect ; the fair artist compassing the most florid broderies with 
perfect ease, and mastering the difficulties with artistic skill. 
In the trio with Alboniand Madame Bellini, “* Fosche chimere,” 
her clear and liquid high notes were powerfully effective, and 
blended delightfully with Alboni’s rich and luscious deeper 
tones. Madame Castellan’s éxecution in the cabaletia, ** Sotto 
il mio impero,” was quite wonderful ; and here she equalled 
Dorus Gras herself, though it is hardly necessary to say that 
the quality of her voice and style are superior to those of the 
celebrated artiste of the French Opera. The duet with Mario 
was delightfully given, and war one of the vocal gems of the 
performance. The singing of Madame Castellan added in no 
small degree to the ensemble of the representation. 

A second hearing of the opera confirmed our first impres- 
sions. Wenever heard a performance that could in any way 
be compared to that of the Huguenots at the Royal Italian 
Opera; and indeed we have our fears that we shall never hear 
its like again. The effect, too, it produced is unprece- 
dented. Ye have heard operas with better music, operas 
which have produced more encores, and which have served to 
set off the singers to greater advantage; but we never heard 
one which produced anything like the same general effect. 
Much of this is to be referred to the chorusses, which constitute 
the great body of the work, and the singing of which is so 
powerful and complete. The chorus of the ‘* Benediction de 
poighards” creates an electric effect, impossible to describe. 

Of the performers we have already stated our opinions in 
full. Pauline Garcia has raised lier name a huhdred-fold in 
general estimation by her magnificent acting and singing in 
Valentine; aod Mario has certainly achieved his greatest 
dramatic triumph in Raoul 

Marini comes out with more energy and power than on the 
first night. His singing of the ‘ Piff, paff” song is graphic 
and highly effective. The music of Marcel, written for a deep 


bass voice, suits him admirably. 








Tamburini has but little to do until the third act. Here the 
whole weight of the introductory scene, previous to the ** Bene- 
diction de poignards,” falls upon his shoulders, and he sustains 
it with immense effect. His fine declamatory powers were 
never heard to greater advantage. 

Alboni has contrived to swell out the small part of the 
Page to unusual importance. The song written for her by 
Meyerbeer, ‘Caso equal giammai scommotta,” is encored 
every night with transports. In this song Meyerbeer does 
not prove himself quite so good a writer for the contralto 
voice as Rossini, or even as Donizetti. Alboni’s low notes 
are not brought into play, if we except one descending ca- 
dence, and even here they do not come out with great force. 
It is fortunate for the composer that Alboni can sing ght 
music as well gs contralto, Had the aria been written ex- 
pressly for Grisi it might have been indited in the same key. 
Alboni’s singing of this very charming cavatina is quite 
irresistible, and her acting is full of naiveté and point, Every 
time we see this exquisite artiste we are more and more con- 
vinced that she is a great comedian. Would that her talents 
in that line could be made available. 

The opera was followed by a selection froti Manon Lescaut. 

The Huguenots was given for the third.time on Tuesday. 
The house was crowded to suffocation, and the royal box was 
allowed to remain in stalu quo, in compliance again with hu- 
merous wishes. The furore created by the performance was 
even greater than that of the two precading nights. Encores 
were awarded to Marini, in the ‘* Piff paff” song; to Alboni, 
in the new aria written for her , and to the last s/retto of the 
Benediction de poignards.” Alboni, after the encore in hér 
song, received a shower of bouquets from all parts of the 
house. Pauline Garcia and Mario were recalled twice at the 
end of the third act, and another shower of bouquets greeted 
the incomparable sister of Malibran. 

All the the artists received the usual sunimons at the end, 
and were received with immense enthusiasm. 

The “ Flora et Zephyr” divertissement from Manon Lescaut 
succeeded, 

Thursday gave us the Norma, the last scene from Cene- 
rentola, and the last act of the Favoriia, the performances 
being for the benefit of Grisi. The Diva was in immense 
force, and satig and acted in the druidess with a power arid 
an energy that were never surpassed on the Stage. A’ ustial 
she created a furore in the scene with Pollio and Adalgisa, 
and was encored with tremendous acclamations, in the “Oh! 
non tremare, O perfido,” and the ‘* Oh! di qual sei tu vittima.” 
She was also encored, with Corbari, in the popular duo, “ Si, 
fino, all’ ore,” which was given with exquisite finish by the 
two fair artists, Grisi’s last scene in Norma is one of. her 
most splendid achievements. For intensity of pathos it is 
quite unequalled, and never did she produce a greater int, 
pression than on Thursday night. She was recalled sevé 
times in the course of the performance, atid at the end the 
stage was half covered with bouquets. A magnificent brooch 
of emeralds and diamonds was also thrown on the stage ‘rom 
one of the boxes on the grand tier. . 

Corbari, who had not appeared for several weeks, wis 
received with loud applause, and sang with great excellence 
in Adalgisa. The character in its simplicity and tenderness 
suits Mademoiselle Corbari admirably; and we certaitily 
never saw the part before so well represented, nor heard the 
music so excellently sung. 

Salvi has an up-hill task in the performance of Pollio, but 
he contrives to make as much of the part as any tenor could 
make. In the last duet with Grisi, his singing and acting 
were entitled to the very highest praise. 
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Marini was energetic and forcible in Oroveso, and was of 
vast utility in the concerted music. 

It is needless to mention that Alboni was encored in the 
‘Non piu mesta,” from the Cenerentola, and that she created 
the greatest enthusiasm. We never heard the great contralto 
sing more divinely, What a pity we have not more frequent 
opportunities of hearing Alboni in the Cenerentola, decidedly 
her greatest performance. 

The last act of the Fuvorita was magnificently performed 
by Grisi and Mario. Mario was encored in the romanza, 
‘* Angiol d’Amore,” and with Grisi in the duet, ‘ Vien tutto 
oblio.” The entire of this scene created a powerful sensation. 

The theatre was crammed in every part, notwithstanding 
that the Goodwood races had enticed nearly all the fashionables 
from the metropolis to the Sussex hills. 

A divertissement, in which Mademoiselle Robert danced, 
concluded the entertainments at a late hour. 

The Huguenots will be repeated this evening. 

Fidelio will be brought out after Guillaume Tell, and will 
constitute the last great production of the season. 





THE WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From Berrow’s Worcester Journal.) 


Ar length we have the happiness to announce to the public 
the gratifying intelligence that all the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the celebration of our approaching triennial Festival 
have been satisfactorily and most success{ully accomplished ; 
so far, at least, as an unexceptional programme of classical 
music of the highest schools of art, and the engagement of a 
body of executants, who, in their various departments, can 
searcely be equalled, and certainly not excelled, may be taken 
as an augury of success. In accordance with our custom on 
the recurrence of these celebrations, we propose now to devote, 
in each week until the Festival, some portion of our space to 
anticipatory, and in some cases analytical, remarks upon the 
provision made to ensure to the visitors of the meeting the 
enjoyment of hearing music of the best class, interpreted with 
the utmost perfection of which merely human energies can be 
rendered capable. 

It is not our present purpose—indeed, it would be almost 
superfluous—to enlarge upon the merits of the admirable 
Charity which owes its origin, and its continued existence and 
means of support for a period of a century and a quarter, to 
these annual meetings of the Three Choirs, held alternately 
in our city, in Hereford, and Gloucester; for we have fre- 
quently dilated upon this grateful theme with the best of our 
humble ability, and, we would fain hope, not without some 
effect ; we shall probably, however, hereafter present to our 
readers some interesting statistics connected with this subject, 
together with some arguments in advocacy of its claims. 
Meanwhile we shall turn our attention—briefly of necessity 
this week—to the more general popular features of the 
meeting, indicating the selection of music to be performed, 
and the artists to whose skill its performance is committed ; 
and firstly, of the last. The selection made conveys an 
assurance that the conductor, in making his choice of prin- 
cipal singers, hasexercised a sound and musician-like discretion, 
and that he will have at his command a staff qualified to 
perform the duties required of them with a pre-eminent degree 
of excellence, both in the oratorios and at the concerts. Upon 
the personnel of that staff, and their separate qualifications and 
gifts, we shall have remarks to offer in our future articles. 

With regard to the selection of music, we can unhesitatingly 
pronounce it to be the best and most judicious which we ever 








remember to have been made upon a similar occasion, and our 
memory of, and intercourse with these meetings extends over 
a space of more than a quarter of a century; but, in addition 
to our own personal recollection, the file of our journal con- 
tains a record of the proceedings at the triennial meetings 
almost from the daté of their institution. We do not speak, 
therefore, without authority, when we rate the selection so 
highly. In our judgment, the conductor, in framing his 
scheme, whilst he has paid due homage to the works of the 
great and inimitable masters of a former age, has consulted 
the taste and spirit of the passing time; and, by careful ad- 
mixture of the compositions of the old masters with those of 
a more modern date, including some living writers, has con- 
structed a programme, the due rendering of which will not 
only satisfy the severe classical musician, but also amply please 
and gratify the popular and less discriminating ear which is led 
by the fashion of the day. In proof of this our honest opinion, 
we will now lay before our readers a precis of the scheme, 
reserving our critical remarks, as we have done those upon the 
qualifications of the artists employed, for future articles. We 
should premise, however, that the Festival has, wisely, as we 
think, been again extended over four mornings, instead of 
being curtailed of its fair proportions, as it was upon the last 
occasion here, much to the detriment of the charity. On the 
first morning we have, as usual, full Cathedral Service; and 
here a novelty is introduced in limine. It has been customary 
to open the Service with an overture played by the band; this 
custom had become obnoxious to many good churchmen and 
warm supporters of the meeting, as savouring more strongly 
of the secular than was befitting the commencement of Divine 
Service, and as tending to draw away and distract the attention 
of the congregation from the solemn observances which were to 
follow. These scruples may appear old and obsolete to nfany ; 
but we must confess that we share in them, and that, for 
many cogent reasons which, would space permit, we could 
easily adduce, we think the old custom one “ more honoured 
in the breach than the observance.” We hail, therefore, with 
peculiar gratification, the intended opening of the Service with 
an Organ Voluntary, similar in character to those with which 
the ordinary Sunday Service in all our Cathedrals is com- 
menced ; for there is something at once solemn, soothing, and 
if we may so say, sanctifying, in the tones of the organ, which 
calms the mind, withdraws it from the outer world, and pre- 
pares it for the holy duties upon which it is about to enter; 
whilst an orchestral overture, from the very nature of the in- 
struments employed, disturbs these serious feelings, and tends 
to introduce others of avery opposite and incongruous nature. 
This is not the place, however, in which to deliver a homily, 
so let us proceed. In the ordinary course of the Service the 
mere lover of music will find an abundant source of gratifie 
cation. We need not enlarge upon the sublime effect of the 
responses of old Tallis, delivered as they will be by two 
hundred well-trained voices, and pealing in inexpressible 
majesty through the lofty expanse of the Cathedral; nor need 
we dilate upon the well-known grandeur of Handel’s 7’e Deum 
or Purcell’s Jubilate ; but we must mention other features of 
the morning’s Service. Dr. Hayes’ noble anthem, ‘‘O worship 
the Lord,” although familiar to the congregations of most of 
our Cathedrals, has never, we imagine, been sung with such 
effect as will be imparted to it upon this occasion, when its 
fugal choruses, we are confident, will tell” magnificently. 
We are glad to observe, by the way, that the verse parts of 
this anthem are to be sung by the members of the Cathedral 
Choir, a distinction to which they are well entitled; indeed, 
we should be rejoiced to see a little more of this—the ancient 
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and orig'ni spirit—infused into these meetings; we should 
like to have more Cathedral music sung, and Cathedral singers 
m re prominently employed. Such an arrangement, if only 
pa tially carried out, would exert a beneficial influence in more 
than one direction ; but we much fear that the popular bias— 
the slave of fashion—and we know that fashion itself is arrayed 
in opposition to our views. But to return. Another great 
and grand feature of the first morning will be the singing of 
one of our fine old specimens of Church Psalmody. York 
Tune, which is a perfect model of this class of composition, is 
attributed to various authors, and is certainly of very early 
date. The Rev. W. H. Havergal, in the introduction to his 
admirable ‘ Old Church Psalmody,” says that “next to the 
Old 100th, this was once the most popular tune in England. 
The Scotch call it ‘Stilt,’ and claim it as their own. There 
are three harmonized versions of it in Ravenscroft; two by 
John Milton, the father of the poet, and one by Simon Stubbs.” 
The version to be used at the Festival is the one contained in 
Mr. Havergal’s work, and has been scored for a full band. 
Its effect can scarcely be imagined by those who have never 
heard a chorale given by an immense body of voices in the 
churches of Germany, and we are sure that no anticipation, 
however extravagant, can realise the grandeur of the sensations 
which will be elicited by this simple and truly noble psalm 
tune. To close the Service we have Mendelssohn’s anthem 
from the 42nd Psalm—* As the hart pants.” To many of our 
readers this fine composition must be known, as it has been 
publicly given twice in the city; once at a concert of the 
Harmonic Society, and recently on the occasion of the opening 
of the schools in the parish of All Saints ; but so far as it is 
known here it is known only through the imperfect medium 
of the voice parts with an organ accompaniment, and they 
who have so heard it can form but a very imperfect conception 
of the extreme richness of the instrumental accompaniments as 
developed in the full score. 

We find that we have gone to “ the length of our tether,” 
and must defer further remarks until our next, when we shall 
more deeply investigate the interesting programme now 
before us. 





THE WATERFORD “ANACREONTIC SOCIETY.” 
(From our Correspondent.) 


Tue concluding Concert for ‘the season took place on 
Tuesday evening at the Assembly Room, which was crowded 
with the élite of Waterford and its vicinity, and presented a 
most animated scene of beauty and fashion. 

The Concert commenced with Auber’s overture to Fra 
Diavolo, which with one or two slight exceptions, was well 
played. Mrs. Smith, of Dublin, next sang Mendelssohn's 
exquisite song, “‘ Spring,”’ and was warmly applauded. This 
lady’s voice is of good quality and compass, but rot powerful ; 
she sings with considerable ease and taste—her intonation is 
good, and her articulation very fair, but not all we could 
desire ; her best effort was, ‘‘ My heart’s with my Norah” 
(encored); she also sang Blanchard’s song, “ Beautiful birds,” 
very prettily. 

Mr. Ryalls (Liverpool) a tenor, next claims our attention. 
This gentleman has a voice of power and compass; he sings 
well from the chest ; he also possesses a sweet falsetto, but 
rarely makes use of it. He sang Bellini’s aria, ‘‘ Se Romeo,” 
and “ Sally in our Alley,” which met with a well-merited 
encore. The same was awarded to him in Balfe's ballad, 
“In this Old Chair my Father sat?” Mr. Ryalls sings with 
feeling—intonates well, and his enunciation is very clear, 


Lieutenant Carter (gentleman amateur) performed a solo on 
the concertina in a manner that would have done credit to the 
famous performer on that instrument, Signor Regondi. 

Mr. Levey led the band, and played a solo on the violin, 
“ Le Carnaval de Venise,” (Ernst,) in capital style. 

The several pieces performed by the members of the So- 
ciety went off with ¢¢lat, and the assemblage retired delighted 
with the capital banquet of which they had partaken, and 
looking forward to the next re-union of the society with 
pleasing anticipations. 





THE OPERA BOX. 
Tue following letter appeared in the 7'imes of Thursday == 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 


‘*Sir,—lI have reason to believe that a complaint against the box-office 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, will awaken some sympathetic recollections in 
your readers If you will do me the favor of giving publicity tothe following, 
of the treatment | have received there, it may perhaps lead to some 
reform in that establishment. You will judge from my tale whether it 
is not wanted. 

“Some few Mondays ago I sent a person, who had been in my employ 
for some years, to the box-office, to buy two gallery stalls for me, 
for some night in the next weck. The practice of the office on 
Mcnday mornings is, only to receive the money and enter the 
names of the applicants; and the purchaser calls at a later period 
for his tickets. My messenger was told that all the gallery stalls 
were taken, but that he could have two front slips for the Thursday, 
which he accordingly engaged and paid for; and having heard the 
person at the counter say to another at the desk, ‘“‘ Mr. M., two front 
slips, Thursday,” he was rather surprised, when on calling for the tickets 
in the beginning of the week following, he was told they were for Tuesday. 
He very properly refused to take them, and some discussion followed, which 
ended by the book-keeper (Mr. Nugent, | believe is the name) telling 
him that he would never sell him any tickets again. As soon as I heard 
all this | went myself to the office, accompanied by a friend. 1 wish it 
were possible to express in writing insolence of manner as well as 
insolence of words; but what 1am able to express will probably be 
sufficient. { was told, in an off-hand way, that “‘ the young man was 
evidently a blunderer ;” that there were my tickets ready, made out for 
Saturday, so it must be all right (my messenger having been told 
Tuesday, observe); and that it was impossible there should be any 
mistake. I asked (no very unreasonable request under the circumstances) 
to be allowed to look at the original entry in their books. “ Look at our 
books! indeed,” says one; “ why you are talking nonsense.” “ D’ye take 
us for a parcel of pawnbrokers, that you think we are going to show you 
our books?” says the other. I then asked, if 1 was relly to understand 
that they had threatened not to let my messenger have any tickets for 
the future ? ‘‘ Yes,” was the answer, ‘I tell you so again in the presence 
of your friend.” 1 wrote to Mr. Lumley to complain of all this. I get 
an answer from him promising to inquire into the matter. Upon my 
writing again, some few days after, | get a note from Mr. Robinson, the 
treasurer, to the effect that my messenger was very insolent (which is 
absolutely false, and evidently an ex post facto invention, for not a word 
was said to me about insolence when I went to the office), and that I 
might therefore think myself “lucky” to get any tickets at all. (Lucky 
to get what I had bought and paid for!) As to the insolence to myself, 
and the almost incredible threat about future tickets, not a word; I 
write again, and get no answer; again, and a few lines from Mr. Robin- 
son, informing me that es he had already given a full explanation (!), he 
must refer me to that. Thus Iam cheated of what I had bought and 
paid for; bullied, insulted, and deprived for the future of a favorite 
amusement; and, when | venture to complain, am told that I have been 
only too well treated. I hope, sir, you will think that when impertinent 
jacks in office neglect their duty, and insult and bully the public, it is 
high time for the Deus et Machind, in the shape of the Times, to step in 
and deliver a thunderbolt or two.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

** Lincoln’s-Inn, July 20. M. 

“P.S.—I enclose my own card, and that of my friend who accom- 
panied me to the box-office.” 


To which the following response was returned in the same 
paper yesterday :— 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 
“$1n,—In justice to the superintendent of the box-office of Her 
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Majesty’s Theatre, I cannot read a letter inserted in so justly autho- 
ritative an organ of public opinion as The Times as that signed “* M.” 
without sending you my experience as a fair corrective to the impression 
it may produce. During this season, as well as last, I have had to make 
many visits to the Opera-box office for the purpose of obtaifing pit and 
gallery stalls, and every Monday morning I have gone there to inscribe 
my name, or take my chance for a stall on a Jenny Lind night, it was 
impossible not to admire the impartiality and kind consideration of Mr. 
Nugent and those under his direction. No one acquainted with the 
anxious competition for boxes and stalls on these occasions can form an 
idea of the animated struggle—nay, combat—for priority of choice of 
places within the great lyrical temple of the metropolis. With every 
seductive art employed to induce the officials to swerve from their duty, 
I have never seen an instance of undue preference, though dukes and 
ducal douceurs competed for favour against dancing masters and drysalters, 
although dry of douceurs, and grudging the old fixed house-price for 
places, which has never been raised, let the attraction be ever so costly. 
Your correspondent would not complain of Mr. Nugent, if, instead of 
going once for ‘‘a gallery-slip,” he had to wait for his chance as often as 
I have, and seen that gentleman listening to appeals from titled heads of 
families leaving town, but who must, if they would maintain any sort of 
reputation in the country, have heard Jenny Lind,—gentlemen or noble 
lords under engagement to their dames or mademoiselles, as the case may 
be, to procure a box for a certain Opera, coute qui coule,—and enthu- 
sjastic amateurs who have come per rail some 300 or 400 miles to be 
enwrapt in unrivalled sweet sound.—Your very obedient servant, 

July the 28th. “LL,” 

Thé answer, which appears to have been indited by a 
foreigner, is evidently an indirect puff, and we have quoted it, 
for no other purpose than to do justice to Mr. Nugent, to 
whose affability as a gentleman, and to whose accessibility and 
attention in his onerous duties, we can bear the strongest tes- 
timony, Mr, Nugent has presided for many years over the 
box office department of the Opera, and we never before 
heard a single complaint made against him. Snrely this, of 
itself, is confirmation strong that Mr. Nugent has fulfilled his 
duties honorably and courteously. We are satisfied that 
every subscriber and visitor to Her Majesty’s Theatre could 
corroborate our testimony. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Frencn Prays.—We have seldom seen M. Levassor in a 
piece which pleased us as much as Un Poisson d’ Avril, both 
as regards the actor and the play itself. Instead of the 
rollicking, joyous vaut-rien parts in which he usually luxuriates, 
we have him as a staid, sentimental Englishman, in search of 
a wife and an estate. The idea of Levassor doing the senti- 
mental may seem absurd at a first glance, but on being 
reminded of the motto that extremes meet, the thing appears 
more probable, and we see no reason why they may not be 
so blended together as to form a most agreeable mixture, At 
all events it so happens in this case. Sir George Walker is 
an English baronet, and as an Englishman he has the privilege 
of talking very indifferent I’rench, which excites laughter at 
times ; but as the sentiments of the Englishman are always 
those of a noble and generous heart, the laugh is always 
a good-humoured one, and applause follows quick on this 
involuntary breach of decorum. The arrival of Sir George 
ig announced, and Dubuisson, who wants to sell his estate, 
in despair at not being able to invite a number of friends to 
do honor to the Englishman, turns a friend of his, a certain 
Lecomte, into a count, adds a name by way of title, and 
passes him off for a rich country gentleman. With the 


daughter of this Lecomte the baronet falls in love, and demands 
her in marriage of her father; but the old gentleman, who has 
been a soldier under the empire, and is the soul of honor, 
refuses his consent on the plea of a previous engagement. 
Our Englishman is in despair, but accidentally discovering the 
Noisson d' Avril, or April- fool that has been played upon, takes 





the thing most good-humouredly, and fancying that Dubuissof 
is the father and not Lecomte, proposes for his daughter ard 
is joyfully accepted. Here, however, confusion is worse tor= 
founded ; the young lady is presented to her future husband, 
but the Englishman, who believes in a continuation of the 
April-fool, begins to wax somewhat angry, when all is ex: 
plained to his perfect satisfaction, and all the parties are made 
happy according to the usual forms. We do not know in 
which we admire M. Levassor most, the comic or the senti- 
mental; but he decidedly impresses us with the conviction of 
his being a first-rate actor in whatever he undertakes. Malle, 
Durand looked very interesting in the small part of Jenny} 
M. L’Heritier acquitted himself of that of Lecomte entirel 
to our satisfaction. Endymion shows our friend, Levassor, 
under another point of view: he is a private in the African 
sharp-shooters, just arrived from Algiers, full of love for 
Mariette, whom he wishes to marry, and of contempt for the 
Arabs, whom he satirises in a song, which he sings with infi- 
nite gusto, to the delight of the whole audience, who insiste 
on a repetition of it. He hasa variety of misadventures before 
his plans can be carried into effect ; is near having his brains 
blowed out ; gets a child fathered upon him, of whose existence 
he is perfectly innocent, and is in fear of being shot for having 
deserted his post to make love to his mistress, It turns out 
that his colonel is the delinquent, so that things are set right 
in the end. There is no end of laughter as the different 
scrapes into which our hero gets follow thick upon each other. 
During the evening M. Levassor and Mdlle. Durand danced 
a pas de caracttre, or, rather, what we should call a pas of 
many characters, it being a mixture of the national dances of 
most of the countries of Europe—the Tarantella, Mazurka, 
Gavotte, Minuet, Polka, and Gynminastique figuring in turns. 
The last obtained the palm, being nothing more nor less than 
the fashionable Cancan, as danced in the gardens on the out- 
skirts of Paris. No one can equal M. Levassor in such 
exhibitions, he was enthusiastically applauded and éncored. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC, &c..° 
* L’ Oiseau Mort” Romance. E. Vivier. 


M. Vivier unites to his talent as an instrimentalist that 
of a composer. The romance before us is founded on a pretty 
lyric by Alfred Leroux. The theme is sentimental, and M. 
Vivier has been happy in adapting it to a melody at once 
plaintive and graceful. The accompaniment is very unpre- 
tending, but in the midst of its simplicity a nice feeling for 
harmony is observable, which declares the composer a musi¢ 
of refinement. From the lips of such a singer as Mdlle. 
Sabatier, ‘‘ L’Oiseau Mort” would be sure to make a Jegiti- 
mate effect, and we believe, although M. Vivier has dedicated 
his romance to the famous tenor, M. Roger, the ‘ fauvette a 
téte noir” has already taken it under her wings, 


“ Tears, Idle Tears,” Ballad. Mrs, Josgpn KinkMaAN. Cramer & Co. 


In the choice of the beautiful lyric from Tennyson's 
Princess, Mrs. Kirkman, to whose high pretensions as a 
theoretical musician we have more than once paid homage, 
has shown a taste for poetry, of the most elevated order; nor 
does the music to which she has allied it descend from 
standard of refinement she has proposed to herself. 
melody is graceful and expressive, and the accompani 
displays the taste of one who is desirous. of . avoiding 
common track, As a point worthy of specialising, we may 
signalise the progression (in the second page), beginning 
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from the first bar, and concluding at the ritornella, where the 
keys, B flat minor, C major, A minor, C minor, and A fiat, 
are passed through in a very original manner. In other 
respects the song of Mrs. Kirkman is entitled to consideration 
as being utterly at variance with the ephemerides of the hour. 


‘The Rachel Potka ;" Composed and Dedicated to the Viscountsuss Po.- 

LincTton, by H. D.C. Woxr, Esq. Juiien & Co. 

Aone the numerous Polkas which are continually pre- 
sented to the public for their approval, the “ Rachel Polka” 
may take its stand as one of the most popular. It is well 
constructed, tuneable, and particularly “danceable,” and 
very appropriately dedicated to the Viscountess Pollington. 


‘Tama Rover ;’”’ sung by Mr. W. H. Secuin ; written, composed, and 
dedicated to Tuomas Hating, Esq., by GEorGE Coops, Esq. Rein. 
A BeTTeER interpreter than Mr. W. H. Seguin for the above 

song could scarcely be found. Mr. Coope may think himself 

lucky in having placed it in such good keeping. For the 
style of song, its title answers for itself; and, take it altogether, 
it is a very fair specimen of its class ; the words are well suited 

to the music, and vice-versa: it is written in the key of C, 

“Tam a Rover” will no doubt become a favourite with 

amateur vocalists. 


“ Why our Theatres are not supported? with a Few Words about the 
Late Riots ‘at Drury Lane?’ By AvBEeRT Situ. 

Tus is the title of a small pamphlet lately published, and 
which has in a very short time reached a second edition. 
Albert Smith takes a very clear and straightforward view of the 
decline of the Drama, and enforces his opinions with such good 
reasoning as to convince the most sceptical. In some respects, 
however, we do not entirely agree with him. He appears to 
consider that everything old must be necessarily bad, or at 
least unsuited to modern tastes. Regarding things thus, 
Shakspere must yield to Selby, and Mozart to Verdi—a con- 
clusion at which we do not think Mr. Albert Smith himself 
aimed. We agree with the writer certainly, that the revival 
of old plays, merely because they are old, is preposterous, 
But we think it equally preposterous to insist that dramatic 
exhibitions should be confined to the representing of the 
actual manners of the day. ‘We are inclined to think that 
there is mo better field for instructing the public in by-gone 
manners and usages than the stage. The lessons taught in 
history there are more vividly impreagee upon. the mind than 
in the pages of Hume or Gibbon. It has been well said, 
that Shakspere wrote a better history of England than any 
historian, ancient or modern. The question comes simply to 
this“whether the stage should become a temple of instruction, 
or merely a theatre of amusement? If the former, to eschew 
old productions would be impossible: if the latter, why then 
modern manners would perhaps afford the best matter for 
mirth and laughter. 

Though differing in this instance from the writer of the 
pamphlet, we agree with him in every other respect, and we 
strongly recommend the work to the perusal of all those who 
také an interest in dramatic affairs. Mr. Albert Smith has for 
years been connected with literature, the drama, and the stage ; 
he is an acute observer of passing events, and tio writer allows 
hitself less to be swayed by enthusiasm, or a feeling of par- 
tiality. His opinions on passing events connected with the 
drama are worthy of consideration, and will be found interest- 
ing to the lover of theatricals, as well as useful to those more 
immediately confected with the stage. 





NATIVES AND FOREIGNERS. 

(From the Liverpool Chronicle.) 
NotwitHstaNnpine the high compliment paid to Mr. Mas 
cready on Monday night, the British Theatre and the British 
Drama are, it must be confessed, in a bad way. The presence of 
royalty, and a house crowded to the ceiling, even hough ap- 
plauding to the echoes that applaud again, will not comperisate 
them for the neglect into which they have fallen. Covent 
garden is in the hands of the Philistines; Old Drury in 
nobody’s hands; the Haymarket closed prematurely before 
Italian singing; the Lyceum closing; and the Prinéess’s 
every now and then shut for a night or two, The higher 
drama found as little patronage in far Marylebone, as it did 
in nearer Wych-street ; and the lower drama is almost as 
unattractive over the bridges, where thousands live, but aeross 
which no one goes from the Cis-pontine side. Yet (notwith- 
standing ‘‘money never was so scarce”) two Italian Operas 
are filled thrice a week; a French play flourishes in St, 
James's ; concerts given by foreigners are profitably attended ; 
and the last opened place of counter-attraction, the néw 
Roman Catholic cathedral of St. George, is filled to éxcess 
under the admirable management of Dr. Wiseman and his 
troupe of continental bishops. Great is the demand for 
foreign artistes ; small the occupation for our domestic actors. 
We can’t do without Jenny Lind, but we are driving Mr: 
Macready across the Atlantic. The opera season at Covent 
Garden begins and ends with Madame Grisi; whilst Mt 
Charles Kean can only obtain a temporary engagement at 
the “ little house in the Haymarket.” Madlle. Alboni is the 
delight of all ears, whilst Mrs. Butler sometimes plays to 
half-filled houses. ? 


_ 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HUGUENOTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—While concurring in much of the praise bestowed on the 
execution of Meyerbeer’s chef d’euvre, allow me to suggest the 
following considerations, which seem to have escaped the critic’s notice. 
1 presume that, since Meyerbeer insisted on them, 96 rehearsals of 
the Huguenots were really required—at least in Paris. Now, with all 
my admiration of Costa, and of the results obtained by him (results in 
my opinion little short of miraculous, considering the means at his dis- 
posal), allow me to ask your candid opinion, if it be not a gross insult 
to the illustrious Meyerbeer to produce this stupendous work with one 
rehearsal? If we are to be told that the Covent Garden troupé is ninety- 
six times more efficient than that of the Academie Royalé of Paris in 183}, 
I have no more to Say, but on any other supposition I scarcely see how 
the insult can be dénied or excused. If the Want of a “subvention” 
renders extensive preparations impossible, let the r4pertoire be confined 
to such works as do not require them. I remember a pettish remark of 
old Fetis, to the effect that, in musical matters the English always do 
really the reverse of what should be done. When this was said, our 
orchestras used to have “ leaders,” and Guy Mannering was seriously 
called an “opera.” The taunt would, doubtless, be less just at the pre- 
sent day, but I appeal to all travellers to say what is our present reputa- - 
tion in musical countries. That which is so universally said must have 
some truth, however little, and we should, I think, do better to imitate 
continental practices than to assert claims to superiority which render 
ué the laughing-8tock of musical Europe.—I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

Musicus, 

London, 24th July, 1848. 


{We cannot subscribe to the reasoning of our correspondent. If the 
performance of the Huguenots, with one rehearsal, at Covent Garden, 
surpass that of the Academy at Paris with ninety-six—as all agree it 
does—then must the Covent Garden orchestra force excel that of the 
Academy—we will not say ninety-six times—but in a vast degree, and 
Mr Costa, as aconductor, be greatly superior to Mons, Habeneek. The 
tru'th is, Meyerbeer exacted ten times more rehearsals than was neces+ 
sary, wy Opera would have gone off all the better for a few less.— 
Ep, M. W. 
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CONCERTS. 


Mrs. Hamrton.—This accomplished vocalist and Queen 
of English, Scotch, and Welsh ballad-singers, gave an interest- 
ing concerton Monday evening, at No. 40, Belgravé Square. 
The rooms, spacious and magnificent, were filled by a fashion- 
able and brilliant company. ‘The programme offered great 
attractions, but none greater than the finished and expressive 
performances of the charming beneficiaire. 

Mrs. Hampton sang a pleasing ballad by Linley, ‘ Little 
Nell;” an Irish ballad, ‘ The Mother’s Lament ;” a very ele- 
gant and musician-like canzonet, on Shelley’s incomparable 
lyric, “‘ Good Night,” the composition of her brother-in-law, 
Mr. George Osborne ; a scenic ballad by the same composer, 
“ The Lord of the Castle,” a work of great dramatic invention, 
and able manufacture ; the old Irish melody to Tom Moore’s 
words, ‘“‘The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls;” and 
Sam Lover's ballad, ‘Sally, why not name the day?” In 
all of these Mrs, Hampton displayed the utmost perfection of 
execution and style, united toa simplicity of manner little 
short of exquisite. Her auditors were charmed exceedingly, 
and applauded her with enthusiasm. Never was applause 
more modestly and more entirely merited. Mrs. Hampton, 
in her school, is one of the first artists of the day. 

The rest of the concert was scarcely less interesting. There 
was Alboni, with her luscious, lovely voice, making the room 
echo with sweetest melody, in the brilliant rondo from 
Cenerentola, and the vivacious duet, ‘‘ Dunque io son,” from 
the Barbiere, in which she was admirably accompanied by 
Tagliafico, one of the most rising dramatic singers of the day. 
There was the quiet and graceful Castellan, and the Hebe- 
like Corbari, who each delighted the audience with a favorite 
cavatina. There was Roger, with his splendid tenor voice 
and manly energetic style, who created the most lively 
sensation in a romance from the Dame Blanche. There 
were also Salvi, Rovere, and Marini, who contributed their 
admirable talent in the comic trio “ Pappatici,” which they 
sang with vigorous entrain. 

But this was not all. Mr. Osborne, the accomplished 
pianist and musician, contributed twice to the special 
gratification of the audience :—first in a duet in E flat minor, 
(unusual key!) an ably written air varié—varied in the serious 
and “ classical” style, with the feeling and ingenuity of an 
artist of talent and aspiration ; second, in a fantasia on Italian 
airs, in the modern brilliant style—both his own compositions. 
In the first, a duet, Mr. Osborne was supported by that 
practised «nd adinirable pianist, Mr. Benedict, who played 
with his accustomed perfection of mechanism and style. In 
the second, Mr. Osborne discovered his thorough conversancy 
with the most extravagant difficulties of the present echool. 
Both were highly finished performances, and both were 
greatly and deservedly applauded. 

Again, this was not all. The concert was announced to 
finish with the Preyhtera, from Moise, by ‘ull the artists ;” 
but with the exception of Alboni, all the songsters and song- 
stresses had taken wing. Alboni, of course, remained till the 
last—for Alboni always redeems her pledges, and was never 
known, in her whole artistic career, to disappoint the public, 
or sully the brightness of her celebrated name. Moreover, 
Alboni is the most kind and affable, and generous and good- 
tempered, as well as the most charming and accomplished 
singer of her sclool, that the world of music ever saw. So 
Alboni remained to sing her part of the Preghiera ; and the 
announced singers being non est, she tempted Mr. Begrez, the 
once popular tenor, whose name was universal, and Mr, Ella, 








director of the Musical Union, who both happened to be in 
the room, and who, with Mrs. Hampton, the queen of con- 
traltos (not ta mention sopranos), and Mr. Osborne, the 
accompanist, who also lifted up his voice on the occasion, 
managed to make up the chorus; and it is only just to say, 
that we never heard the Preghiera go with more spirit.— 
Alboni’s solos were like the breathing of the Molian harp, 
or the pceans of some invisible spirit worshipping the sun, 
while basking in his beams. Mr. Ella has a barytone voice 
of considerable power and compass; his debut was most 
favourable. 

To conclude, Mr. Benedict, accompanied in the first part 
of the programme (need we say how well?) and Mr. Osborne 
in the second. The concert was one of the most cheerful and 
thoroughly agreeable of the whole season of fashionable 
music makings. 

Herr Cart Detcumann’s Matinek.—Mrs. .Stonestreet, 
in Gower-street, gave her spacious rooms on this occasion. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge honoured the 
concert by his presence ; and altogether Herr, Deichmann has 
good reason to be satisfied with the success of his first appear- 
ance in public. His performances were much applauded, par- 
ticularly in the 9th air of his master, De Beriot, whose finishe d 
style Herr Deichmann has been so fortunate as to acquire. 
Herr Deichmann is equally at home in the compositions of 
other modern composers; in Ernst’s beautiful ‘ Elegie,” he 
showed much feeling; whilst in Vieuxtemp’s Fantasia, Op. 11, 
the brilliancy of his style is as remarkable. We have no 
doubt that next season, when Herr Deichmann purposes 
visiting London again, his talent will become more generally 
known. Mr. O. Goldschmidt took part in a trio, by Mendels- 
sohn, which we unfortunately did not hear. From among the 
other performers who assisted we have particularly to notice 
the charming singing of Madame Sabatier, which never fails 
to gratify an audience. The romances of Arnaud and Thys 
she has made quite ‘her own.” Herr Hausmann, who plays 
always con amore, gave his fantasia on “ Robin Adair,” with 
that finished execution for which he is remarkable. Herr 
Goldberg also deserves great praise for the effective manner in 
which he sung a capital German song of his own composition, 
Die Sendung.” John Parry, in his ‘‘ London Season,” was 
as amusing as ever, and not less so in the ‘‘ Jeannette and 
Jeannot,” which he sang on being encored, 


A SERIOUS ANSWER TO A SERIOUS REVIEW. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I am urged to encroach on your valuable time by 
no spirit of party feeling, but by an earnest desire to see all 
artists treated according to their deserts. J am no opponent 
of Jenny Lind—far from it indeed—I am one of her truest 
admirers, and can find beauties in her singing of the highest 
order. It is not, however, of Jenny Lind directly I would 
speak: but of a certain biographer of hers with whom 
I accidentally became acquainted lately. Last week I pur- 
chased a pamphlet bearing the following title :—‘ 4 Serious 
Review of the Performances of Malle. Jenny Lind.” It directly 
cecurred to me that the work was written by some impartial 
critic, who, entering into a serious consideration of the merits 
of the singer, independent of fashion, prejudice, or enthusiasm, 
was desirous of setting the world to rights with respect to the 
real powers of the Nightingale, Anxious to peruse a fair 
estimate of the talent of this vaunted singer, I read the 
pamphlet with eager interest. The title was somewhat too 
promising ; nevertheless it guaranteed a full account of Malle . 
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Lind’s influence and effect upon our national drama. This 
startled me a good deal; and I was beginning to puzzle my 
brain sadly as to the manner in which Jenny could affect 
Shakspere and our actors, and to have some vague notion 
that the writer was a wag, when the motto, “ Fiat Justitia,” 
caught my eye, and inspired me with confidence. I opened 
the book and commenced reading with mingled curiosity and 
interest. After perusing several pages, I perceived that the 
writer had given his book a wrong name. I found no review 
of the performances of Jenny Lind at all. The first nine 
pages were taken up with a defence of Mr. Lumley, and a 
history of the “ conspiracy,” as the writer denominates it, of 
the old opera troupe. Much stress was laid upon Jenny's 
purity, and Mr. Lumley was landed to the skies for cleansing 
the Augean stable of its immorality, and purifying it with 
the incense of immaculate simplicity. Unfortunately for the 
writer’s argument, in this case the Augean stables cleansed 
themselves, As I read on a little further, my feelings were 
entirely changed. I could not contain my indignation at the 
writer, who, in the next paragraph, hurled the most infamous 
invectives and unblushing falsehoods at the head of the greatest 
living artist. Sir, L should blush to quote his expressions. 
I saw the slanderer in every line, but I saw more—I saw the 
paid slanderer. The hireling’s pen was plain in every word. 

It might have passed for the ravings of insanity, but venality 
gilded the poison ; the writer was lost in the mercenary, 

When I had waded through all this trash, without logic or 
grammar to recommend it, it struck me that the necessity of 
having such a pamphlet written at all involved a presumption 
that the popularity of the “‘ Swedish Nightingale” was tot- 
tering, I remember the palmy days of all the great opera 
singers, from Pasta down to Grisi, and I never knew a great 
success supported by such illegal measures. Catalani, Pasta, 
Sontag, Grisi, Malibran, were never sustained by the special 
pleadings of libellous pamphleteers; because nobody ever 
doubted the substantiality of their reputations. I repeat, 
therefore, that the brochure in question is an indirect and 
positive proof, that the Swedish Nightingale’s popularity is on 
its last legs. 

Ishall not offer an opinion of my own as to the merits of 
Jenny Lind. There is no doubt that her friends over-rate her ; 
while it is just as plain that her enemies endeavour to pull her 
down to a standard much beneath her real position. 

The ruse of the ultra-puff system may succeed at first, but 
it will assuredly bring destruction on its own head. Out of 
one hundred thinking persons who go to hear Jenny Lind, 
impressed with the notion that she is the first singer in the 
world, ninety-nine will retire wofully disappointed. In fact, 
this absurd exaggeration of the Swedish Nightingale’s preten- 
sions is unjust towards herself. Had she appeared on the 
stage, and been allowed to sink or swim by her own merits 
purely, she would have by degrees established a reputation 
that would have carried her on triumphantly through several 
years: as it is, there is little chance of her enduring another 
year in England. As the press effectually annihilated Mr. 
Brooke by placing him above Edmund Kean and Macready— 
so, in the end, will they annihilate Jenny Lind by placing her 
above Pasta, Malibran, and Grisi, But to return to the 
pamphlet. - 

, As I have said, the writer sins against logic and grammar ; 
let me cite a few examples at random. Can you, or any of 
your readers, comprehend the following sentence ?— 

“ There is not anything which can lessen the impression which 
Jenny Lind’s greatness on the stage makes, except her-own per- 
sonal character at home.” 





As a specimen of logic take the following, borrowed, by 
the way, from the Morning Post. 


“ Her first note sealed her trivmph; the house rose en masse 
to — her, and the young girl trembled at the enthusiasm she 
created.” 


To offer a remark on the above would be to “ waste critic- 
ism on unresisting imbecility.” Alluding to the quality of 
Jenny Lind’s voice, the writer says : 

“ Her high notes rol/cd forth in a volume of clear, soul-stirring 
music, and her low ones fell upon the ear with a distinctness and 
power never before realised or conceived.” 


It is quite unnecessary to call the attention of those who 
have heard the Nightingale to the fact, that she has not one 
single low note in her voice. The following sentence, were it 
not impious in the highest degree, would be exceedingly 
laughable :— 

“The Daughter of the Regiment and the Sonnambula are 
certainly Jenny Lind’s most unsurpassable parts; no second can 
take their place beside her. People laugh—they cry—it does 
them as much good as going to Church : they become better for it. 
People feel that Gop is in art ; and when God siands before us, 
Jace to face, there is a holy Church.” 

Is not this the very prostitution of criticism? Is not this 
very moon-madness ? Elsewhere, the critic—God save the 
mark !—argufies thus :— 

“ Nothing but jealousy or pique CAN institute a comparison 
between her and any other singer of the present or od 
age. Malibran, perhaps, is the nearest to her; but even Malibraa 
might as well be compared with Jenny Lind as Phelps with 
Garrick.” 

Of such words what use could be made? 

«‘ Print them in the running stream, 
Stamp them in the moon’s pale beam, 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be stronger, firmer, better.” 


I think, sir, I have adduced sufficient to show you of what 
materials the pamphlet is composed ; with what feelings the 
writer is influenced; and what tendency the production is 
likely to have on the public mind. I hope you will take the 
work into your own consideration, and let not your impartial 
criticism sleep on its perusal. For my own part I think some 
weighty pen is called for to fix the general impression as to 
the real merits of the celebrated songstress. I look in vain 
for a candid notice of Jenny Lind’s performances in the daily 
journals, I continually hear musical men lament the sacri- 
fice of truth and genius at the shrine of flagrant partiality. 
I hear expressions of disappointment on all sides of me, from 
such as have been tempted by the eulogies of the papers to 
witness the performances of Jenny Lind. — I am sorry to add, 
that on several occasions I have heard Jenny Lind, in con- 
sequence of such disappointment, styled ‘a pretender.” This, 
I need hardly say, is an injustice—but the flatterers of Jenny 
Lind have brought it upon her. 

I do not fora moment believe the Director of Her Majesty's 
Theatre would sanction this scurrilous pamphlet ; he has too 
much of world-policy to lend his name, even in the most in- 
direct manner, to a publication the most disgraceful that ever 
appeared under the cloak of criticism. Jenny Lind is a de- 
lightful vocalist, in every respect deserving of public support : 
but because she is a delightful singer, there is no reason why 
there should not be others greater; or that she should be 
elevated to a position far beyond her deserts, and a position 





which consequently she can never sustain.—I am, sir, your's, 
! 5 Dasmonp Ryan. 
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M!SCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. Waytett—This charming ballad singer is engaged 
by Mr. Neweombe, of Plymouth Theatre, to perform one 
night, when she will take leave of her Plymouth friends, 
previous to her retirement from the stage. 


Mr. Sexpy of the Lyceum, takes his benefit on Thursday 
next, when a host of talent will appear. , 


Mr. Frazer, Miss Resecca Isaacs, anv Mr. Lerrrer, 
have been singing to good houses at the Brighton Theatre. 
Added to these distinguished artists, the names of Mrs. Ponisi, 
and Mr. Granby, appear in the bills. 


Drury Lane.—Mr. Gye has become the lessee of this 
theatre. He opens in September, with Promenade Concerts, 
and subsequently the French Equestrian Troupe will give a 
series of representations. Mons. Jullien, we understand, will 
be appointed conductor of the Promenade Concerts. 


Otympic Tugatre.—On Wednesday night an interruption 
occurred to the performance of Monsieur Jacques, which was 
likely to be attended with most serious consequences. During 
Mr. Wigan's most impressive scene, a lady was so affected 
that she fainted, and had to be carried out. So deep was the 
impression produced on the lady that it was some time before 
she recovered. The sensation created by the occurrence 
caused a cessation in the performance. 


Vivier.—This celebrated professor on the horn is an- 
nounced to play at Mr. Mitchell’s Theatre, on Wednesday 
evening, for the benefit of Mr. Cloup. The fashionable 
habitués of the Temple of the French Drama in London 
will have to thank Mr. Mitchell for this interesting and novel 
feature of attraction. M. Vivier's performances have produced 
the most lively sensation wherever he has been heard. His 
recent appearance at a Manchester concert has been the theme 
of conversation in the Manchester musical circles ever since. 


Miss Ciara Lovepay has gone to Paris, but will return in 
a few days, 


Mavame Castettan.—This popular and delightful vo- 
calist has been offered an engagement to perform in the 
English opera about to be established at Covent Garden. The 
charming artist has not yet decided whether she will accept 
or not. 


Drury Lane opens for one night—Monday next—with 
the performance of Lord John Russell’s Don Carlos, under 
the direction of Mr. Fox Cooper. 


Mr. and Mars. Cuartes Kean are engaged by Mr. New- 
come, of the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, for six nights at very 
high terms. They will be supported by a very strong com- 
pany, retained for the occasion by the enterprising manager. 


Cartotra Grist.—This most gifted and accomplished 
danseuse left London for Paris on Tuesday morning, her 
engagement with Mr. Lumley being expired. Carlotta 
intends to go to Vichy, to drink the waters and repose herself 
for a while, Her engagement with Mr. Lumley continues 
next season ; but she has entered into arrangements to come 
at the beginning instead of the end of the year, the director of 
Her Majesty's Theatre having wisely determined to make his 
ballet a feature of great attraction previous to the Easter recess. 


Mas. Miner Ginson’s Sorrse.—Among the names of 
the noted personages attending this fashionable reunion, were 
omitted in our last week's short notice (furnished us by a 
hasty correspondent), those of Madame Sabatier, Chopin, 
Mra, John Parry, Ciabatta, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, &c. 





TuatBerc.—The lovers of the pianoforte will be delighted 
to hear that this accomplished performer has made up his 
mind to reside altogether in London. 


Tueatre vE La Nation (Panris).—A new grand ballet 
is in rehearsal for Mademoiselle Plunkett. 


Jenny Linp.—The Swedish nightingale has renewed her 
engagement with Mr. Lumiey for the forthcoming season. 
Her advent will be deferred a month or six weeks later in the 
season than usual, Mr. Lumley having devised as yet some 
unknown attraction to fill up the space between Easter and 
the arrival of the most be-puffed of singers. 


Vauxuat, Garpens.—Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
state of the weather during the week, these delightful gardens 
have been excellently attended. The first bal ‘masqué for 
the season, took place on Thursday night, and was attended 
by a crowd of the lovers of eccentric amusements. The 
gardens were brilliantly illuminated; several bands were 
stationed in various parts of the grounds, and performed 
the usual routine of Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c. keeping 
the lovers of Terpsichore hard at work on the “light fantastic 
toe” till a Jate hour in the morning. Among the best waltzes 

erformed during the evening, was the ‘ Royal Vauxhall 
Waltz,” composed by Herr Redl, the musical director of the 
* Royal Property.” 


Orera ARRANGEMENTS.—Mdlle, Jenny Lind will appear in 
two new parts before the cluse of the season, namely, in 
I Puritani to-night, and next week in Balfe’s opera of Fal- 
staff, with which the season will close. The opera, originally 
produced in 1838 with great success, having run six con- 
secutive nights, has not been performed since; probably on 
account of the difficulty of procuring two soprani capable of 
adequately dea the two principal female parts. On the 
present occasion Malle. Lind will play Grisi’s part, Mrs. Ford ; 
and Malle. Cruvelli that of Anne Page; Mdlle. Swartz will 
sustain the part of Mrs. Page; Gardoni that of Fenton ; Bel- 
letti that of Ford ; whilst the incomparable Lablache will fill 
his original part of Falstaff, as no other than himself at the 
present day can—that great creation of our immortal Shaks- 
pere. So much having recently been agitated about native 
talent, it is gratifying to find that our Italian Opera before the 
close of its season will produce a work doing peculiar homage 
to British genius,—the libretto, the music, and the scene being 
all purely national. But, indeed, there should be no distinc- 
tions of nationality in the world of art. We understand that 
Mr. Balfe has composed a new cavatina and a new rondo 
finale expressly for Mdlle. Lind.—Morntng Chronicle. 


GotpsmitH In Conversation.—The poet of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Memory,” interested in all that concerned the elder poet, 
whose style he made the model for his own finished wrtings, 
knew Cooke well in the latter days of his life, and gives a 
curious illustration of the habit he then had fallen into when 
he spoke of his celebrated friend, “Sir,” he said, on Mr. 
Rogers asking him what Goldsmith really was in conversation, 
‘the was a fool. The right word never came to him. If you 
gave him back a bad shilling, he’d say, ‘' Why, it is as good 
a shilling as ever was born.” You know he ought to have 
said coined. Coined, sir, never entered his head. He was @ 
fool, sir.” —Forster's Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mr. St. Leger's Concert will be noticed next week. Madame 4 Philion’s 
Benefit, at the Princess's Theatre, ditto’ ditto, Madame Hennelle nelle’ s 
Concert ditto ditto, { ane —_ 
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MADuiu JENNY LIND. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera. and the Public are respectfully 
informed, that a 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On THURSDAY NEXT, AUGUST 3rd, 1848, 
On which occasion 


MADLLE. JENNY LIND 


Will have the honor to appear in one of 


HER FAVORITE CHARACTERS: 
With various entertainments in the 
BALLET DEPARTMENT, 
Comprising the talents of 
Mdlle. CAROLINA ROSATI, Mdlle,. MARIE TAGLIONI, 
Mdlle. CERITO, &c, &c. 

The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 


tit Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 
10s. 6d. each,where applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets are to be made. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


Mr. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 

onthe ART OF SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 

8 ASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. CRLVELLI, at his residence, 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON STREET ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 





CHAULIEU’S 


FAMILY PIANOFORTE MAGAZINE. 


FIRST SERIES. 


Part 1, Sonata in C major; 2, ditto in C minor; 3, Ten Pieces for Piano or 
Organ; 4, Morceaux de Salon, Ariane Abandonnée, and Sartarelle Brillante ; 
5, New Studies, Book I.; 6, Sonata in G — 7, ditto in G minor; 8, Christmas 
Sonata; 9, Album de Bal; 10, Sonata in F, major; 11, do, in F minor; 12, New 
Studies, Book If. 

To be had at the following Prices :—One Part, 4s. ; Three Parts, 10s, ; Six Parts, 
15s. ; Twelve Parts, 24s. 


Office, 3, ALFRED-PLACE, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 





Sovereign Life Assurance Company, 


No. 5, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 


Trustees. 

Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
r iaiiteals dbstoneh eva t Mnes $i 
CHAIRMAN utenant-Colone enry Broadwood +, M.P. 

Arthur Lennox. | Sir James Catinichert en: 
Derury-Onatnman, T. C, Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 

, John Gardiner, Esq. 

Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 


taq., M.P. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
Henry William Pownall, Esq. 


T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, &sq. 

Assurances granted on the lives of persons in every station of life and 
part of the world, on uliarly fvoursite terms. , - peetioe ral 

Every Lamy: | afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such policies effectual securities, 

Immediate Annuities and Endowments granted on liberal terms, 
Gre cireninge to eaens of yer a 

cular attention is invited to the plan adopted by this com of grant- 

ing deferred annuities, to commence at any epeciie ce, either with or without 
return of the premiums paid, in case of death before attaining the age at which 


affording 


ys enaehty is to ome anaes . A poreres esed 25, may secure an annuity of 
, to commence on attaining the age o: to i 
ene g ge of 50, an continue during life; at the 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS, WITH AND WITHOUT RETURN, IN CASE OF DEATH 
_—_ Withoat | ___Wittt_Yetuen of _two-thivds "~~ With retura of the whole, 
413 10s, 8d, 214 | #15 108. 10d. 


6s, 3d, 
H. D, Davenrort, Secretary, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT SodhrBs CARDEN. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, Agust 1st, will be performed Don1zerTT1’s Opera, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Lucrezia Borgia, . . . Madame GRISI. 
Maffia Orsini, . Madlle. AL BONT. 

Don Alfonso, . . . Signor TAMBURI N I. 
Don Apostolo Gazella, . Sig MARINI. 
Rustighello, Sig. LAVIA. Ascania Petrucci, Sig. RACHE, 
Gennaro, . . . Signor MARIO. 
Gubetta, Sig. TAGLIAFICO. Astolfo, Sig. POLONINI. 
Oloferno Vitellozzo, Sig. MEI. Jeppo Liverotto, Sig. SOLDI. 


The Grand Chorus of Masques in the Prologue will be accompanied Sy a 
Military Band, in addition to the usual Orchestra ; the principal Vocal Parts being 
sung by Signor MARINI, Signor MEI Planer SOLDI, Signor POLONINI, Signor 
RACHE, Signor LAVIA, Signor TAGLIA ICO, and Mademoiselle ALBONI. 


TO CONCLUDE WITH 


A GRAND DIVERTISSEMENT, 


In which Madlle, LUCILE GRAHN, Madile, ROBERT, Madile. MARMET, 
Madlle. BRUSSI, Madlle. WUTHIER, Madile. THIERRY, 
and Mons. GONTIER, will dance, 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 


“LES HUGUENOTS.” 
On THURSDAY NEXT will be performed (for the fifth time) MEYERBRER’s 


LES HUGUENOTS. 


Margarita di Valois, . Madame CAST ELLAN, 
Conte di San Bris, . Signor TAM B 
Valentina, . Madame PAULINE 
Conte di Nevers, . Signor TAGLL 
; Cossé, Signor LUIGI.M 
Thoré, . 1... «>. Signor RA 
Tavannes, . Signor lL, A'V-LA, 
De Retz . « « « so. « Signor) POLONINI, 
Maurevert, . . Signor, SOLDI, 
Raoul di Nangis, . . Signor’ MARIO, 
Marcello, . Signor MARINI, 
Urbano, . . . . . . Mademoiselle A L B ON I, 
Una Dama d’onore, . Madame BELLINI, 
Capitano della Guardia, . + Signor TALAMO. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 


TO CONCLUDE WITH 


A GRAND DIVERTISSEMENT, 
In which Madlle. LUCILE GRAHN, Madlle. ROBERT, M MARMET, 
Madlle, BRUSSI, Madlle. WUTHIER, Madile. ‘THI Y, 
and M. GONTIER, will dance. 


Admission to the Pit, 8s. _To the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s: 


The Performances will commence at EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the Night or Season), to be obtained at the Box- 
Office of the Theatre, which is open from Eleven till half-past Five o’clock ; 
at the principal Libraries and Music Sellers. 


Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 
oo, st, Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
comm: 
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